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ABSTRACT 

This paper addresses the issue of the equitable 
participation of minorities in higher education. Evidence of the 
magnitude of the problem is presented in discussions which address: 
(1) enrollment trends? (2) the persistence of minority students in 
academic study? and (3) the time required of minority students to 
complete their academic studies. It is noted that the reason for 
lower participation and attainment rates of minority studsnts in 
higher education is due more to opportunity rather than choice, and 
t^at opportunity is depenJent on the resources available 
(socioeconomic status) and the quality of academic preparation in 
high school. Examples are provided of the relationship between 
socioeconomic status and college entry. In addition, how the 
opportunity for higher education is, in large part, determined by an 
individual's academic preparation in high school is explored. The 
long-term solution that is suggested for improving minority student 
participation in postsecondary education involves the elimination of 
financial barriers to higher education, improving the home learning 
environment, and better academic preparation at the precollege level. 
In the interim, it is suggested that colleges should work more 
vigorously with high schools to increase minority students' 
understanding of college education requirements and preparation for 
moving into higher education* Contains 14 references. (GLR) 
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iBprovinc Minority Participation in Higher Education: 

A national Challenge 
The equitable participation of minorities in higher education 
has been a »ajor educational concerr, in this country. Over the 
past two decades or so, nuaerou. programs at the federal, state, 
end institutional levels have been initiated to improve minority 
participation. For example, there are federal financial aid 
programs to help financially needy students (many of vhom are 
minority), and there are special instructional and counseling 
programs in postsecondary institutions to recruit and retain 
Binority students. In recent years, states also have established 
many initiatives specifically designed to increase the 
participation of minorities in higher education (ECS/SHEEO, 1987) . 

All these efforts are attempts to provide equal educational 
opportunity to individuals of varying backgrounds. They are also 
considered a necessity in view of the higher growth rate of the 
minority population in this country. If current growth rates 
continue, it is projected that by the year 2080 slightly more than 
one-half of all Americans will be Hispanic, Asian American, or 
African Americans (SHEEO Task Force on Minority Student 
Achievement, 1987). Their educational attainment will not only 
affect their own individual well-being but also the productivity 
and resources of this country that are necessary to keep this 
country competitive in the modern world. 

Despite efforts to provide education opportunity, minority 
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participation i. higher .Auction re».ins a ».3or challenge to 
educators .nd poUcy»aKers. There is a^ple evidence for thxs 
Challenge. 

yr^rpllTnent Trends 

rirst. .s documented by previous studies (Schantz 4 Brown, 
1990; Freund. 1991). although total .inority .nroll-ent in both 4- 
ye.^ and 2-year colleges and the total nuBber of degrees conferred 
^.ve increased steadily over the years fro» 1978 to 1988. the 
increases occurred »ainly a»ong Hispanic and Asian A»ericans and. 
to a great extent, reflect the sizeable growth of these 
populations. The percent share of undergraduate enrollment of 
native Americans remained basically unchanged, while the percent 
share of African Americans declined over most of this period 

(tables 1 and 2) . 

The unchanged or worsening situation is vividly shown by the 
percentage of certain age cohorts enrolled in higher education, 
i.e.. participation rate. Based on data provided by the Current 
Topulation survey of the U.S. Bureau of the Census, the 
participation rates' in higher education lor white students (age 
18-24) increased steadily from 32t to 37t over the past decade 
while the participation rates for Hispanic students fluctuated 

annual estimates of participation rates are subject to 
Tne annual Estimates may fluctuate significantly from 

'"'v//r"fo aUher?-T0 reduc^^ thi J problem, the'annual estimate 
Tn figure 1 is si^oothed by using the average of three years' 
i^tinates For example, the 1980 participation rate estimate is 
the average of estimates from 1979, 1980, and 1981. 
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.round .n. the participation rates for African Americans 

declined .teadily fre» 29* in 1979 to 27% in 19B4 (figure 1) and 
.ince then ha» .tarted to increase. In 1987. the participation 
rates for African A.erican» .nd KispaniC r«.ained «t about the 
„„e level .a in 1979 while vhites had increased over 6 percentage 
points. The gaps between whites end both Hispanics and African 
Americans were thus larger in 1987 than 1979. 

Insert Figure 1 about here 

pgrsistgnce 

The differences in participation rates between whites and 
minorities further increased at the upper levels of education 
because African American, Hispanic, and Native American students 
have lower persistence rates. This finding is based on an analysis 
of the ratios of degree shares to enrollment shares 4- and 2-years 
earlier, for 4-year and 2-year degrees, respectively. If minority 
students completed degrees in the same proportions as they were 
enrolled, the ratios should be equal or close to 1. A ratio of 
less than 1 indicates that some proportion of students who enroll 
in higher education institution do not persist to completion. As 
shovn in Figure 2, white students in 4-year schools had a ratio 
greater than 1 on this indicator' and minorities, except for Asian 



s A ratio greater than one may occur as a result of several 
circimstances, including, not only higher persistence rates (a 
hiqher proportion of degree recipients than enrollees for a 
particular racial/ethnic group) but also, for example, larger 
nuiT.bers of transfers into the institution for one racial/ethnic 
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Americans, had ratios less than 1. This suggests that, e:icept for 
Asian Americans, minorities tended to have lower persistence rates 
than whites, A similar pattern is also seen in the two-year 
colleges {see Figure 3). A lower share of associate degrees were 
awarded to minorities in the two-year college than their enrollment 
2-years earlier would predict. Among minorities in 4-year 
colleges blacks had the lowest ratio; in 2-year colleges, Native 
Americans and Hispanics had the lowest ratios, suggesting the 
lowest persistence rate. 



Insert Figures 2 & 3 about here 



The lower enrollment and persistence rates of minority 
students are also supported by data from the National Longitudinal 
Study of the High School Class of 1972 (NLS:72) and the High School 
and Beyond of the 1980 senior and sophomore cohorts (HS&B) . As 
presented in Table 3, among those who entered college immediately 
after high school graduation, African Americans and Hispanics had 
lower cumulative enrollment rates six years after high scliool and, 
for those who enrolled i!nmediately after high school, lower 
persistence rates, beginning the first year of enrollment. 



Insert Table 3 about here 



The issue of equitable minority participation in higher education 
group relative to others. 
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education i. f crther co»pUcated vben the type of institution is 
censidcrea. Minority .tudent. .ore lively to .tt.nd ^-year 
institution, than vhit. .tudents. Ba..d on .nnu.l .nroll»ent data 
provided ^y the Kational Center tor Education St.ti.tics. V.S. 
Department of Education, the percent of whit, student. .nreUed in 
2.y.ar colleges ranged tro» 34% to 37%. vhil. th. percent of 
African *.eric.n. ranged fro. 4« to 44% .nd Hiepanic. tro. 54% to 
56». Asian American .tudent. ranged fro- 40t to 43% .nd ».tive 
Americans ranged fro. 54% to 5« (Snyder. 1990. table 190). 
Purther»ore. a relatively high proportion of African American and 
Hispanic students attended .inority-do.inated institution, (table 
4). About 37% of African Americans and 21% of Hispanic, attended 
4.year colleges where .ore than 50% of students were .inorities. 
About 30% of African Americans and 42% of Hispanic, attended 
predominantly minority institutions. 

Insert Table 4 about here 



These attendance patterns may result in different kinds of 
education or training, since 2-year schools and minority-dominated 
schools may have different educational missions and resource 
allocations that could strongly affect student persistence and 
attainment. For example, a lower proportion of faculty had 
doctoral degrees and a higher proportion of instructional faculty 
vere part-time in 2-year institutions as compared to 4-year 
institutions (Russell, et al, 1991). Additionally, as found by a 
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survey of colleoes, 55* of entering fre»h»en in „i„=rity.do»inated 
institutions as compared to 27* of entering frestoen in t.=n- 
»inority-do»inant institutions participated in et least cne 
remedial instruction program (Mansfield, Farris, . Black, 1991) . 
This suggests, perhaps, that »inority-do»inat.d institutions have 
different academic environments than other institutions. 

Tjnit- te completion 

Finally, among those who persist to a bachelor's degree, 
oninorities tend to take longer to complete their degree. Based on 
a survey of 1985-86 baccalaureate degree recipients, about 28% of 
whites as compared to 16% of African Americans and 18% of Hispanics 
completed the bachelor's degree program four years or less from 
high school graduation. In contrast, 32% of whites as compared to 
46% of African Americans and 33% of Hispanics completed the program 
over eight years since high school graduation (table 5) . 

Insert Table 5 about here 



In surui^ary, African American, Hispanic, ai.d Native American 
students have multiple setbacks in attaining a baccalaureate 
degree. They have higher high school dropout rates, particularly 
those students in disadvantaged communities such as inner cities 
and poor rural settings (Snyder, 1990). In some inner cities, the 
dropout rates are over 401. Those who do graduate from high school 
are less likely to enter higher education. Minority students who 
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enter postse=o./-.ry e.u«tion are »ore U.ely v.ite stuaents 

to enron in junior or =o»-u„ity coU.^es; and, minority .tu.ents 
„e X.« liK..y t.a„ White .tu.ent. to cc.»pl.t. a -a^.- -ny 

table 3). Moreover, among 
level (one-, two-, or four-year degree, table 3j 

«.o.e V.0 -o complete a bachelor., degree, minority .t»de„t. tend 
to ta.e longer to complete their degr- than vhite .tudenta. Ml 

4,»^<r.i*t« a continuing problem with 
these cuBUletive circuastances indicate e coni:in 

.the educational attainment of minority students. 

^ puesti nn of V'-^'^r.ry^'i Choice 

A question then ia. Why do minority student, have lower 
participation and attainment rates in higher education than 
majority students? Is the phenomenon a matter personal choice 
or a matter of opportunity? Choice suggests that students prefer 
such alternatives as vork or military service to a college 
education. Opportunity suggests that students want a college 
education but are not able to obtain it because of a lack of 
resources and/or preparation. Some possible answers to this 
question are presented below. 

Data indicate that minority participation in higher education 
is p..e an opportunity issue than a choice issue. Based on 
students, own responses to a question about how much education they 
plan to get. {in HSiB and the National Education Longitudinal Study 
of 1988 (HELS:88)), it was found that the majority of students 
(over 80% in KELS:88 and 65t in HSiB) , regardless of racial/ethnic 
background, aspired to so^e education beyond high school, »nd 
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Mrican AB.ric.n stuCents «pirea to the s.»e level of higher 
education as white .tudent. although Hispanic and Native American 
.tudents had somewhat lower aspirations than ethers. It was also 
found that .ore tenth graders in 1980 than eighth graders in »B8 
planned to get . trade .ohool education or soBe college education, 
and fewer planned to complete at least a 4-year degree. This 
indicates, perhaps, an Increased iwar.ness of students in the need 
to be realistic in setting their higher education goal, and/or 
possible inter-cohort differences that reflect the stronger 
emphasis on higher education in 1988 than in 1980 (table 6) . 

The high aspirations of the eighth graders are of particular 
interest and significance because they indicate that when students 
are young, regardless of racial/ethnic background, they all see» to 
aspire to obtaining a higher education degree. Students begin to 
„odify their aspirations as they gradually realise what their 
possibilities are and their potential for attaining the desired 
higher education that they want. 



Insert Table 6 about here 



j^_^vr.gt->nn of Resource_s 

opportunity for higher education, as suggested previously, 
implies resources and preparation. A good measure of individual 
resources is the family socioeconomic status (SES) which is a 
composite of parental education, occupation, and family income. 
SES is a convenient and documented "explanation" of low minority 
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participation in higher education because Bore minorities than 
Whites are tro^ low SES bacXgrounds. Several studies have found 
that even after academic ability is controlled, high EES students 
are »ore likely than low SES students to enter college (a.g, Peng, 
1977; college Entrance Examination Board, 1974). The finding of 
the relationship between SES and college entry is further supported 
by the recent High School and Beyond data. As shown in Table 7, 
students of high SES who graduated from high school in 1980 are two 
to three times more likely than students of low SES to enter 
postsecondary education immediately after high school graduation, 
regardless of racial/ethnic background. SES also explains in part 
the differences in participation rates among racial/ethnic groups. 
Khen SES is considered (i.e., averaging participation rate across 
four SES quartiles to control for the differential representation 
of students across SES quartiles) , the differences are reduced. In 
fact, for high SES students, the direction of the difference in 
college entry between whites and African Americans changes. High 
SES African American students have a higher participation rate than 
high SES white students. This finding was also demonstrated for 
1973 high school graduates using NLS:72 data (Peng, 1977). 

Insert Table 7 about here 

It is clear that differences in SES between minorities and 
whites affect observed differences in white and minority 
educational attainment. But what can educators do about it? 

11 
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.anc^tor. «nro. ch.n,e « stu^enf. ^a.i.y status. They can, 
.owever. attempt to eeter„ine vMt aspect, of S.S are related to 
.auc.tior.al attai^ent anfl outcomes. Cl.arXy. on. effect of SES xe 
related to the f«.iiy. -bility to provide financial .u.port tor 
higher education. Since the .arly 1970.., . number of progra.. at 
the federal, .tate. end institutional level have heen ..tabliehed 
to »eet student financial need, and a .ubstantial proportion of 
minority students participate in these programs (Korb, et at, 
■,„8,. However, there is still debate about the adequacy. 
p,cHaging strategies, and delivery of the assistance as well as the 
relative effectiveness of various programs (Carter I Wilson. 1990) . 
Nevertheless, the issue of financial disparities has been 
recognized and actively addressea. 

The effect of low SES is also reflected in the home learning 
environment which in turn affects students' preparation for higher 
education. Previous studies have found that low SES parents are 
less co.^,unicative with their children, provide fewer learning 
opportunities at home, have lower educational expectations for 
their Children, and are less involved in school, all of which are 
i,nportant iactors in student learning (e.g. . l?eng S Lee. 1991) . 
Since minority parents, on average, have lower SES than white 
parents, they are less likely to provide adequate educational 
support and opportunity at home for their children; and improving 
family education may be one approach for helping minority students 
from J.OW SES backgrounds. 
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f Deeper T-ook at ProblejD 

opportunity for higher education is, in large part, determined 
by an individual's academic preparation in high school. Minority 
students, on average, have poorer academic preparation than 
majority students. They have poorer grades and lower test scores, 
and are more likely to attend schools in disadvantaged communities 
where a substantial number of households are on welfare (Peng, 

Nang, & Walberg, 1991). 

Grade-point average and test scores in high school are 
powerful indicators of acaderuic preparation. Students with high 
grade-point averages and test scores are more likely to obtain and 
complete higher education. Students with mostly A's are more than 
twice as likely as students with mostly B«6 to receive a Bachelor's 
degree within six years after high school graduation, based on 
KLS:72 and HS&B data (table 8). Since African American, Hispanic, 
and Native American students have lower grade-point averages and 
test scores (see Snyder, 1990, pp 115-123 for results from the 
National Assessment of Educational Progress), it is predictable . 
that they are less likely to obtain a bachelor's degree than white 
and Asian American students. 



Insert Table 8 about here 



The effect of SES and academic preparation on participation in 
higher education was directly examined using HS&B data by 
regressing participation in higher education onto test scores, high 
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_ i.r,i>i iiniJ race. Test scores and 
school grades, parents' education level, ana race. 

high school grades ™ay be considered »easures of academic 
preparation. Parental education is an indicator of family SES. 
Results .how that these variables together account for about 21* of 
the total variance in college participation. The »ost significant 
predictor is achievement test .cores which account for 13* of the 
total variance. This is followed by grad.-point average (accounts 
for additional 4* of the variance) and parental education (acco xnts 
for another 3* of the variance) . Race/ethnicity add. very little 
to the regression function (about three-tenths cf 1* of the 
variance), indicating that after test scores, grade-point average, 
and parental education are controlled, there are no significant 
difference in participation in higher education anong racial/ethnic 
groups. 

While these results render minority status, per se, 
insignificant as an explanation of lower participation rates, they 
do not fully account for observed differential participation rates 
or differences in attainment levels. It must also be recognized 
that more minority students attend schools in disadvantaged 
communities where over 50% of the children in the school 
participate in free or reduced-price lunch programs. Based on 
NELS:88 data, 36% of Black, 39% of Hispanic, and 40% of Native 
American, as compared to 7% of white students a^^tended such schools 

(Peng, Wang, & -Walberg, 1991). In general, these schools tend to 
have lower student achievement scores and more student behavioral 

problems than their counterparts in other communities. Although 
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the low achievement levels and student problems may be attributable 
primarily to students' disadvantaged backgrounds, they, 
nevertheless, create an environment that is not conducive to 
effective schooling and learning. Thus, students attending schools 
in disadvantaged communities Bay. receive a poorer high school 
education than students in other communities. Moreover, even among 
those minority students vho eventually attend a postsecondary 
institution, African American and Hispanic high school students are 
less likely to take those high school courses that would facilitate 
higher education persistence and completion (table 9). 

insert Table 9 about here 



•Long-Terra Solutions 

The above findings provide strong clues for strategies for 
increasing minority participation in higher education. In addition 
to providing financial aid to eliminate finances as a barrier to 
higher education and helping low SES parents improve the home 
learning environment, better academic prepc^ration at the precollege 
level will help get to the root of the problem. Many minority 
students are at a disadvantage in competing with majority students 
in entering and completing higher education because many minorities 
cannot meet the academic expectations of the higher education 
system. It is estimated that, on average, minority students are 
about one to two years behind white students in academic 
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prepar.tien at u.e precoU.ge ievel. To overcome »u=h disparities 
at the college level i. . di«icult challenge to students .nd to 

institutions as well. 

Thus, the current .ducational . reform which •mphasizes 
improving the academic skills of , elementary and secondary school 
students will definitely help low EES minority students in 
preparing them for higher education. Improving schools in 
disadvantaged communities, such as the inner city and poor suburban 
and rural areas, is imperative and should be a top national 
priority because a majority of minority students are enrolled in 
these schools (Peng, Wang, . Walberg, 1991). Unless the quality of 
education in these schools is improved, participation and 
persistence nf minorities in higher education, particularly at the 
4.year college and university level, will remain low because a 
significant portion of minority students will not be adequately 
prepared for a college education. 
Short-T erm Approach 

vmile the proposed long-term solution has the potential for 
getting to the root of the problem, it is a national challenge and 
vill take some time to realize. In the interim, some short-term 
approaches will be needed. Colleges should work more vigorously 
with high schools to increase minority students' understanding of 
college education requirements, particularly the high school 
courses that would facilitate their transition to, and persistence 
in, higher education. Colleges could also provide summer programs 
for both potential and entering students to ii^prove basic academic 
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J -.fK.m.tics- and, for students who 
BXills 6uch af writing and Bsthematies, ana, 

.nter, collages .hould continue to provide .upport and tutorial 
...rvices to minoriti.a during the .chool y.ar. This would 
facilitate minority .tudenf .diu»t»en^ to vigorous academic worK 
and help prevent them trom dropping out. 

f, Hutiena i Ph.llenoe 

in .u»»ary. the low participation of »inoriti.s in higher 
education is a national concern. Minorities have lower entry and 
persistence rates. They are also »ore likely to attend lower level 
institutions. These patterns, if they continue, will have a 
serious i,.pact on the hu.an resources of this country, particularly 
in high-tech areas, since the »inority population is increasing at 
a Buch faster rate than the ».Oority population. Improving 
minority students ■ opportunity for higher education is a Bust for 
the mure well-being of our society. It should be an important 
national goal for higher eduction and a challenge to educators at 
all levels. 
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Footnote 

a. This paper was written when the author was serving as a senior 
research associate at the Temple University Center for Research in 
Hu»an Develop»ent and Education under the .Interagency Personnel Act 
program ef the U.S. Departnent of Education. 
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Figure 1. Enrollment rates in higher 
education by race/ethnicity: 1979-1987 
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Fig.:re 2. Share of bachelor's degrees 
to enrollment 4 years earlier 




Figure 3. Share of Associate Degrees 
to enrollment 2 years earlier 
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1,T97 


1.008 


M13 


t.047 


1103 


AMcanAmari 


•79 


1.027 


1,027 


•00 


•06 


1^ 


Hi^>anlc 


saa 




^a 




•63 


•32 


Aiian Amariea 






911 


•44 


404 


436 


NatM Amahc 




Ta 




7a 


35 


35 


4-yaaf 


•J61 


3.995 


3.787 


•.767 


•.131 




WhHa 




5,797 


3.955 


3J05 


6.827 


6.136 


Toul mInoHty 




191 


921 


052 


1.004 


1.086 


African Amar) 




555 


538 


537 


529 


666 


Hispanic 


iei 


113 


195 


206 


223 


246 


Aaitn Amarica 


109 


121 


155 


in 


218 


237 


NaU^ Amaric 


30 


32 


33 


32 


34 


35 


f-yatr 


3.977 


4.157 


4.579 


4.475 


4.627 


4.809 


WhHa 


3.167 


3.558 


3.592 


3.514 


3.584 


2.702 


Total minority 


910 


899 


087 


061 


1.043 


1.107 


African Amarl 


443 


472 


489 


459 


467 


473 


Hiipanie 


227 


255 


291 


289 


340 


334 


Allan Amarica 


07 


124 


158 


167 


186 


199 


Native Amaric 


43 


47 


49 


45 


51 


50 



P«re«nt 

too 166 too 100 100 100 



•1J0 
1IJ0 
• 40 

a.7D 

1.10 
0.70 



•1>40 
11.10 
•JO 

MO 

e.TD 



iO.70 

ii.oo 

•JO 

4J0 
tJO 

6.70 



SOJO 
17 JO 
•JO 
4.40 
•JO 

e.70 



Tijo njo 

17J0 11.40 

t.TO •70 

4J0 iJO 

•••0 •JO 

0.70 0.70 



100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


•4.M 


MJ1 


04 JO 


00.00 


•2.77 


02 JO 


U.07 


11.40 


1S.70 


10.40 


17J3 


17.70 


• M 


•J7 


•.17 


•J5 


•.00 


•J3 


SJ1 


• 10 


tM 


aj5 


S.U 


4.04 


1.17 


2J1 


1.04 


S.05 


• 74 


a.io 


0.M 


OJS 


0.10 


OJS 


OJO 


0J7 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


70.05 


70.U 


?aji 


70.14 


77.40 


77.00 


20.97 


20.17 


s\.oo 


21. a 


22.04 


23.02 


11.14 


10.00 


10.45 


10J0 


10.00 


0.04 


• 71 


0.72 


0.22 


0.40 


7.35 


7.00 


2.44 


2.70 


3.U 


0.73 


4.02 


4.14 


1.01 


1.05 


1.05 


1.03 


1.10 


1.04 



thiougti Fall 1P6E. U S Oeparimem ol Education. 1B90. 
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Table 2. N jmba- •nd ptrc-^ni distribution of t>y l«vil of dtgree. 

uc*.'»thnicUy ot d»;,'»« rtcipleni, and y»ar. 



Toitl 

African Amtrican 

Asian Amarican 
NativaAmartcan 

4>yaar 
mita 

African American 
Hispanic 
Asian Amarican 
Native American 

2-y«ar 

Whha 

African American 
Hispanic 
Asian American 
Native American 



B0-B1 



Muinbar 



ee.B7 86-89 W-81 •4-85 86.97 88-B9 



912^11 1,862.502 I392^6fi 



807.31 B 
60.673 
21.632 
1B.7W 
8.593 



1.161.449 
83.264 
45.281 
85.309 
7.199 



1.203.639' 
82.012 
45.335 
44.412 
7.167 



912.211 939.094 661.954 



807.319 
60.673 
21.832 
16.794 
3.593 



826.106 
57.473 
25.874 
25.395 
4.246 



841.820 
56.555 
26.990 
32.618 
3.971 



423.408 430.611 



355.343 
35.791 
19.407 
9.914 

2.953 



^•Tcanl 



361.819 
35.457 
18.345 
11.794 
3,196 



1 /111. 845 


100 


100 


100 


100 


1.211.808 


88.50 


86.71 


86.43 


85.80 


82.427 


8.65 


8.85 






50.094 


2.39 


S.32 


S.26 


3.55 


80.652 


2.06 




8.1B 


8^9 


7364 


0.39 


0JJ3 


051 


0.52 


088.267 


100 


100 


100 


100 


858.186 


88.50 


87.97 


87.51 


86.84 


58.016 


6.65 


6.12 


8.88 


S.87 


29.800 


2.39 


2.76 


zn^ 


3.02 


88.210 


2.06 


2.70 


3.39 


3.87 


4,046 


0.39 


0.45 


0.41 


0.41 


423,576 


• 


100 


100 


100 


353.122 




83.92 


83.63 


83.37 


34.411 




8.45 


C.22 


8.12 


20.294 




4.58 


4.25 


4.79 


12.433 




2.34 


2.73 


2.94 


3.318 




0.70 


0.74 


0.78 



SOURCE: Bace/Ethnicity Trends in Dearees Conferred by Institutions of Hieher Educatlor» 
1976-79 thfouo^i 19B8-B9, U.S. Department of Education. 1991. 
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T»bie 3. Transition. ptrsij„«.->c. .nd in.inm.ni ritw 

graauaiion. 



et hiph school or»auit« by fac«/9thnicity and y«r ot 

Hispsnics 




Emoli»d imm*diit»iy 
•ftr high school 

Cumulitivi p«rcsnt 
•nrolltd uch ysar 
•ntr high school 

yv I 
ytit 2 
ytir3 
y«ar4 
ysarS 
ytsr6 

Psrcsnt ot immediate 
«ntfant$ persisting sach 
year after high school 

yeari 

year 2 

years 

year 4 

Percent of high school 
graduates attaining 
one- or 2-year degrees 
4 yea'S after high school 
6 years after high school 



1972 
«9.97 



65.11 
57.61 
59.24 
61.00 
62.24 
63.35 



69.45 
72.32 
56.90 
48.15 



6.94 
B.52 



Pe'Cent of high school 
graduates attaining 
4-year degrees 
6 vea^s after high school 15.61 



63.66 6175 57.97 46.73 «.49 4L26 45.69 



67.96 66.70 4249 

64.10 63.71 49.19 

66.31 65.61 62.56 

66.76 67.65 55.27 

70.17 • 55.96 

71.38 • 57.11 



90.00 69.67 62.66 

66.92 53.28 63.49 

55.41 39.26 51.65 

29.69 28.67 41.49 



9.03 
12.54 



7.93 



2.14 

3.46 



20.79 



7.75 



B2.52 44.66 

60.35 64.53 

63.09 57.24 

65.73 56.41 
6636 
68.26 



69.66 
K9.53 
50.27 
21.02 



66.41 
40.63 

24.62 
15.45 



6.37 
10.42 



10.14 



33.64 
S5.47 
86.56 
41.37 
43.39 
44.77 



7.14 



69.47 
61.65 
43.67 
33.4£ 



46.66 46.45 

64.49 52.16 

56.61 55.08 

56.70 56.60 
60.62 
61.40 



3.29 
4.01 



87.91 86.96 

59.05 40.69 

47.16 28.34 

21.02 20.15 



9.16 
14.71 



9.49 



3.09 6.75 



M^y ^:Z., En,,;.:; Pi;^S^^in^n..a, ■„ ,972. ^m. »nd ,962 H„h School 
U.S. Department of Education, 19B8. 
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Table 4. Percentage n' undergraduates er^rolled by percer^t minority 
enrolled in Inst.iin.on. level ot institution, and 
race/ethnicity of student; Fall, 19BB. 



Percent 

MinorH 



Asian 



Native 



African 

White American Hispan'^ imariean Ar^arican 



4-yeBr Institutions 
Total 

90-100 
80-89 
70-79 
60-69 
50-59 
40-49 
30-39 
20-29 
10-19 
0-9 

Minority dominant 
Majority dominant 

2-year institutions 
Total 

90-100 
80-89 
70-79 
60-69 
50-59 
40-49 
30-39 
20-29 
10-19 
0-9 

Minority dominant 
t.lajorily dominant 



100 

0.04 
0.16 
0.04 
0.37 
0.57 
1.05 
2.86 
8.22 
32.67 
54.02 



100 

15.09 
13.55 

I. 49 
3.31 
3.31 
2.82 
4.94 

II. 12 
27.83 
16.54 



100 

0.84 
5.32 
0.89 
6.40 
7.79 
5.86 
11.37 
20.51 
27.68 
13.34 



100 

0.10 
0.73 
0.02 
8.01 
2.49 
7.50 
16.57 
18.64 
29.21 
16.72 



100 

2.48 
0.61 
1.30 
2.18 
0.91 
2.38 
8.58 
16.52 
30.85 
34.18 



1.18 


36.76 


21.23 


11.35 


7.49 


38.82 


63.24 


78.77 


86.65 


92.51 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


0.10 


10.18 


6.52 


1.64 


4.68 


0.18 


2.19 


6.52 


4.24 


5.25 


0.58 


5.31 


6.86 


6.99 


3.13 


1.05 


6.59 


11.51 


5.82 


3.24 


1.96 


5.91 


10.69 


9.63 


4.20 


3.57 


9.51 


10.63 


13.36 


5.84 


6.55 


11.12 


11.42 


15.29 


12.56 


15.68 


17.22 


16.29 


17.67 


16.62 


33.24 


23.87 


15.02 


18.32 


26.23 


37.06 


8.11 


4.56 


7.05 


18.26 


3.69 


30.18 


42.09 


28.32 


20.49 


95.11 


69.82 


57.91 


71.68 


79.51 



SOURCE: Integrated Postsecondary Education Data System, 1988 Hall 
Enrollment Survey. National Center for Education Statistics, 
unpublisl^ed tabulation's. 
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Table 6. Number of yo vs since high school oraduation to receipt of degree 
of 198S-B5 bdccalaureate degree recipients. 



White African Hispanic Asian Native 
Americans Americans Americans 



Years from High School 
Graduation 



. 27 95 16.4V 1B.46 1B.97 26.95 

anl! 28 72 33.31 25.52 23.32 

Ts 111 15.19 16.88 10.92 

S;^er8 32^? Js.B 33.04 38.63 38.81 

SOURCE: 1987 Recent College Graduate Survey. Unpublishe J Tabulations. 
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Table t. Percent of F»uD3nts 
race/ethnicity 



aspiring to each level of postsecondary education, by 



Race/ 
ethnicity 



Trade 
school 



Son^e 
college 



College graduate 
and Above 




Total 
Postaecondar 



Eighth graders* 



White 

African American 
Hispanic 


9.30 
10.00 
10.70 


11.90 ' 

16.40 

17.10 

11.90 

16.20 

Tenth graders" 


67.10 
63.80 
64.70 
76.30 
60.70 


88.30 
90.50 
82.50 
93.10 


Asian American 
Native American 


5.00 
14.70 


81.60 


White 

African American 
Hispanic 
Asian American 
Native American 


19.70 
25.60 
24.40 
10.50 
17.20 


17.60 
20.70 
16.80 
20.40 

21.10 


41.80 
34.90 
24.60 
63.40 
28.30 


79.10 
81.20 
65.80 
94.30 
66.60 



•National Education Longitudinal Study of the 19BB eighth graders. National 
Center for Education Statistics, unpublished tabulations. 

-High School and Beyond. 19B0 SopI .more Cohort. National Center for 
Education Statistics, unpublished tabulations. 
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Table 7, Percent ot 1682 high school o-adu.tes who 

InMiiution immtci-aieiy aher hish school gfaduM.on by race/ethnicity. 






Observed 
total 


Balanced 
total* 


1 (low) 


2- 


8 


4 (high) 


White 

African American 
Hispanic 
Asian American 
Native American 


57.6 
44.1 
SB.O 
77.5 
34.B 


49.7 
55.6 
4B.4 
74.0 
. 87.5 


21.9 
'31.0 
21.6 
55.4 
23.9 


37.0 
44.4 
89.6 
74.3 
89.5 


57.5 
64.5 
64.9 
74.4 
40.1 


82.3 
82.6 
77.3 
82.0 
46.4 



-This is the expected percent ot high school graduates who would enter a 
postsecondary institution students If the distribution of each »Peci 'ed 
minority group were equal with respect to socio-economit; status (565). 

SOURCE: High School and Beyond, the second follow-up survey of the sophomore 
cohort, the National Center for Education Statistics. U.S. Department 
of Education. 
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nf 107? ^.nd 1930 high school graduates completing college. 
Table 8. Cumulative percentage o! 1B72 !<na i»iu nign w 

by level ot degree and high school grades. 



1972 High School Seniors 

1 10 2-year degree 

1976 
197B 
1980 
1982 
1984 
1985 



Grades 




7.B9 
8.72 
9.72 
13.52 
16.95 
19.02 



7.40 
9.45 
10.91 
12.95 
14.93 
16.95 



7.07 
8.12 
9.BB 
11.74 
14.91 
16.79 



6.69 
8.5B 

10.21 
12.63 
15.63 
18.15 



2.58 
S.09 
6.22 
7.74 
9.27 
12.77 



3.22 
3.51 
5.04 
6.97 

e.oo 

9.74 



Bachelor's degree 

1976 
1978 
1960 
1982 
1984 
1986 



41.94 
57.21 
59.27 
59.82 
60.20 
60.65 



23.48 
38.04 
39.31 
40.94 
41.50 
42.37 



12.31 
22.75 
24.92 
26.16 
27.02 
28.02 



6.00 
13.10 
14.29 
16.08 
17.04 
17.46 



2.37 
6.40 
6.09 
6.82 
7.20 
7.74 



1.08 
2.81 
3.61 
4.26 
4.51 
4.51 



19B0 High School Seniors 

1 to 2-year degree 

1984 
1986 



8.17 
11.29 



12.61 
15.92 



9.72 
14.00 



9.65 
12.47 



5.41 
9.97 



2.96 
7.63 



Bachelor's degree 
1986 



48.95 



28.54 



18.49 



8.95 



2.50 



SOURCE: Dige st ot Education Slatistics. 1990. National Center for Education 
Statistics. U.S. Department ot Education. 
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Table 9 Percentage ,1 postsecondary participants with apecitied hiflh whool course 
patterns 1 9B0 hiBh achool aenior. by aubject and r.c/ethn,c,ty 



Math Concanuition 
Science Concentrttion 
Humanities Concentration 
Vocationat Concentration 



White 

72.50 
59.90 
70.10 
33.60 



African 
A mericans 

44.20 
37.90 
B7.t0 
52.60 







Bachelor s 




Asian 


degree 


Hispanic 


Americans 


aspirants 


49.50 


82.60 


77.00 


35.00 


73.90 


64.20 


60.50 


72.00 


65.50 


42.60 


21.40 


29.60 



SOURCE: The Relationship between Postseconflary and Hgn scnooi 
Course-taking Patterns: the Prepartion ol 1980 High School 
• Sophomores who Entered Postsecondary Institutions by 1984. 
National Center for Education Statistics, U.S. 
Department of Education, 1 990. 
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